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at PUBLISHED WEEKLY. cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.| Lord; and mounting soon after, rode a little dis- 
ne ; . He was a man of good natural endowments, of a/tance; but his horse threw him and broke his seull, 
. Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. large understanding, which was sanctified and ren-|and presently he died. He had, but a few days 
th Subscriptions and Payments received by dered useful, both with respect to temporal matters! before, taken possession of a confiscated estate ; and 
he and those of greater moment. He was very|it is said, obliged the man’s wife to leave the place. 
JOHN RICHARDSON, weighty on all occasions that affected the reputa-| His sudden death, after such blasphemous expres- 
o ar No. 116 NorTH FourTa street, vr stains, tion and testimony of truth; a true friend to the|sions, was very affecting. 
a poor and needy in their distress, a great advocate} “30th; Hearing that a master of a vessel, Jona- 
ed PEILADELPHIA. of the negroes, and a promoter of various public|than Esthill, a Friend, had lain in prison about 
go : institutions, particularly of the Pennsylvania hos-| three weeks, I went and had an opportunity to see 
a Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three | pital, of which he was a manager from the begin-| him, and obtained liberty to bring him to my house. 
ly months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ;| ning All ranks of le appeared affected with|He was owner as well as master, and had been 
by toany part of the United States, for three months, if hi & Oe Peer eet ee : ae 
‘a paid in advance, six and a-half cents. is death, and a very great concourse attended the|taken between Augustine and Antigua, by an 
rty ees | funeral. armed ship, called “ The Jay,” fitted out from this 
\n- c For “ The Friend.” “ On the 8th of fifth month, I left home with the|place; and thus lost nearly all for which he had 
G. Diary During Part of the Revolutionary War. |unity of my friends, weak in body, yet under a solid | been working hard for many years. He is asteady, 
ol. (Concluded from page 339.) covering of truth, accompanied by my father-in-|sober Friend, of the north of England. 
pe “Fourth month 11th; At our meeting in High|l!aw, Isaac Zane, and taking meetings in the way,| “First month 28th, 1780; Our friends John 
en- street, were divers libertines, and such as had been| reached the Quarterly Meeting at Salem, which was} Parrish and Samuel Hopkins, returned from a re- 
eit disowned by Friends, and some not professing with| very large, and attended by some well concerned |ligious visit in North Carolina; they gave an ac- 
— w. Our beloved friend Samuel Emlen, Jr., was|Friends; though a more general godly zeal and|couat of a Friend who has suffered greatly for his 
m walously concerned in public testimony, begiuning| true religious concern are much wanting. Notwith-|religious testimony against war. Being drafted to 
dé- with the words of Jeremiah: ‘ Mine eye affecteth|standing we have experienced the rod, and much|stand guard over part of Burgoyne’s army, prison- 
act mine heart, because of all the daughters of my city;’| affliction has attended our land, yet greater purity |ers in Virginia, he could not comply, and was there- 
the and after some expressions to the dissipated daugh-|and refinement, and more redemption from the|fore tried at a court martial, composed of young 
a ters, he called upon the women, in the words of|spirit of the world, are still needed. We went from|officers; who sentenced him to have thirty-nine 
on the same prophet : ‘ Yet hear the word of the Lord, | thenee to Greenwich, Cape May and Egg-harbour, | lashes, which was executed in the presence of some 
en- 0! ye women, and let your ear receive the word|and reached home on the 31st. In this journey [| hundred spectators. Forty stripes were very heavi- 
ame of his mouth; and teach your daughters wailing, | was sustained through abundant mercy, and favour-|ly laid on, by three different persons, with a whi 
and every one her neighbour lamentation ;’ repeat-|ed with a steady mind. We had to observe the|having nine cords; but the Friend, though oak 
ia ing these words several times, and proclaiming a| pernicious effects of war and strife, by which many|torn, was supported; and persuasions and threats 
oth day of wailing and bitter lamentation, that he that|are involved in great. calamity. On the coast of|were afterwards offered in vain, to prevail on him 
rideth on the pale horse, whose name is death,|Cape May and Tatedienns several vessels have|to yield to service. It was thought that the faith- 
The would invade the habitations of some, and that|lately been cast ashore, and become a prey to the| fulness of this Friend and the severe suffering he 
= calamity and distress would attend many parts of|people, many of whom, by the booty of spirituous|underwent, spread the testimony of Trath. The 
ca this once peaceful land; even this once peacefiil|liquors, corrupt themselves, and are led further|procedure gave great disgust, and one captain, it 
fog. and joyous city, the place of his birth, if humilia-|distant from God and the teachings of his Spirit ;| was said, laid down his commission, declaring that 
nails fion and turning to the Lord did not take place.|which, if regarded, would lead to compassion, |if innocent conscientious men were thus treated, he 
<a He was favoured with energy and power, and was|meekness and purity, and would destroy the spirit | would not serve any longer. 
‘all very close against the workers of iniquity, butcom-|in man which delights in another's overthrow.| ‘Seventh month 20th; At the Meeting for Suf- 
and fortable to the true seekers after God. Friends appeared to keep clear of being defiled|ferings this day, a number of Friends were ap- 
80 of “On the 22nd of this month, my dearly beloved | with the spoils of war, either by purchasing the| pointed to labour for the bringing back of Benjamin 
oun brother, Israel Pemberton, departed this life, aged | goods or otherwise. Gilbert and family, taken captive among the In- 
7“ Dearly sixty-four years. He had been much broken| “ Eleventh month 4th; At our Meeting for Suf-|dians. We met in the evening to confer on the 
bean in his constitution, for about three years. In his|ferings, after weighty consideration, a memorial|subject, and concluded to apply ‘to the president 
1 that banishment to Virginia, with others of us, in 1777,| was agreed upon to the assembly of Pennsylvania, |and council for liberty to send a person by land to 
own im which he remained a prisoner nearly eight|to express our sense of the grievous laws they have| Niagara, or to obtain conveyance of a letter from 
8,988 Months, separated from an aged and endeared wife, | passed, oppressive to tender consciences; particu- |New York to Canada, round by Quebec. The next 
a beloved children and grandchildren, and hurried ||arly respecting our schoolmasters in this city being| morning we applied to the president, but he put 
; ina violent manner from home, among spirits ex-|discouraged from continuing their schools, in con-|difficulties in the way. At length, after saying 
tsperated by misrepresentations, he was endued|sequence of a further supplement to the test law.|that it would look partial, to send for one family 
with constancy, and a good share of fortitude and | Friends were received favourably, and such a weight|and not for others who were captives, he promi 
‘on _ The separation, however, nearly affected | and solemnity attended, that an awe prevailed qger|to lay our statement of their case before the council. 
2, vol , being a man of tender feeling and sympathy.|the members during the reading of the memorial,|In the afternoon he referred us to a committee of 
On his return he found bis wife in a poor state of|and on the observations made by some of the|council, on whom we waited. They represented 
health, and from the time of her departure he visi- | Friends. the partiality of the proposal. We reminded them, 
bly declined ; and spent his time among his friends,| “Twelfth month 7th; At Wilmington I heard /|that these were our brethren, that if every religious 
pu.) § Re sensible that his own departure drew near.|of the death of a colonel in the American army, society were to exercise the same care, the thi 
THING He appeared in a very tender frame of mind, and|who had been a schoolmaster in that town, and|would be general; that it was our wish that 
i the fore part of his illness, expressed that he was|very active in distressing Friends. On the 27th|captives might be released, and it was well known 
_> much favoured in spirit. For some hours before| ultimo, being at the house of a Friend, he used, as|that we had ever manifested a benevolent disposi- 
vue ‘Ris departure he seemed to be free from pain, and|it is said, some endeavours to ensnare him ; and at|tion to those under trials, and had in former wars , 
quietly departed without sigh or struggle. At this|length queried of the Friend, what he thought of|been at much expense and used endeavours 
un [f ‘ful season, a great solemnity and sweet calm at-|General Washington? He replied that he had |to relieve many who were in captivity, and obtained 


fended; and I doubt not he is gone to join the|heard he was a good soldier. This raised the|their release. After we left them we conferred to- 
ss of the just made perfect, where the wicked| colonel, who compared him to Christ Jesus our| gether, and the next day represented the matter to 
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council, who concluded not to allow of our sending. | our friends Moses Roberts and John Hughes, who|and the circulation 117, while the white po 
On the 28th we obtained the endorsement of a|have been prisoners upwards of eleven months,|increased but 38.12. The miles of railroad | 
letter, by Timothy Matlack, to send to New York, | without conviction or trial. They were supported | augmented from eight thousand five hundred ; 

to forward some supplies to this afflicted family, |in patience. to thirty thousand six hundred, employi 0 
and the letter containing an anxious desire for their} ‘‘ On the 17th I crossed the river Susquehanna, |four times the capital of ten years oo. re 
relief, we hope it may open some way for them. j|and attended the Quarterly Meeting at Warrington |sorry to see no statistics of the increase of 
“Kighth month 12th; The several testimonies|on second-day; where William Mathews laid be-| Telegraph lines, but the whole amount of 
and epistles issued by Friends, which were pub-|fore his brethren, his concern for visiting Friends|real and personal property, in 1860, was si 
lished by our persecutors in 1777, to justify the|in Europe. I reached home on fifth-day evening,|thousand millions of dollars, representing ay j 
proceedings of the congress and council, against|having cause to be humbly thankful to the Father |crease of 126*per cent. Pennsylvania has increased 
those Friends who were then sent into banishment, | of mercies.” in wealth 96 per cent., with an absolute gain of — 
pow appeared again in the newspapers, having a almost seven hundred millions of dollars, while — 
little piece prefixed to them, to excite fresh enmity New York State has increased only 70 per cent, | 
against Friends. May the Lord disappoint the The coal business has increased 169 per cent, 
evil machinations of the wicked, and afford faith The most melancholy feeling in reading over — 
and patience to his people to bear reviling and re- statistics like these, is the contrast which the next — 

proach, for the name of Christ and his truth. calculations made beforehand, but that the ratio of |census must present to all this growth and ip 
“ On the 24th, Friends published ‘ A short vin- | the increase of the principal agricultural and other | crease —Ledger. 
dication of the religious Society called Quakers,|products of the country was far beyond the ratio 
x... the aspersions of a nameless writer,’ in the|even of this increase of population. Take for in- 
stance cotton. During the last decade, the increase 


nsylvania Packet, of the 12th instant. 

“Ninth month 23d; Our Yearly Meeting began|of population has been 35.46 per cent., and of the 
and continued until the 29th. It was a season of|slaves, (the chief producers of cotton in the field,) 
favour, and held in solemn quiet, great peace and|23.38 per cent., but the increased production of 
brotherly love. The city, during this time was|cotton has been 110 per cent.! Of course, it will be 
quiet ; but the last day there was a stir made, and|said that a large portion of this has been occasioned 
it appeared as though evil was designed against|by fresh negroes being carried down from Virginia e nt 
Friends. The effigy of Arnold was carted about|to the cotton States, so that they have produced| 4A®¢ 4ll life not be purer and stronger thereby. 
with men on horseback, and a great rabble follow-|less of other things. But when we look at the to-} I was much interested lately, in reading the fole 
ing. They advanced towards Friends’ meeting| bacco trop, that too has increased almost as much, |lowing extract from the writings of Elihu Burritt; 
house in Pine street; but on the way, it is said,|or 106 per cent. ‘‘ Virginia, North Carolina, Mary-| ‘No human being can come into this world 
hearing that the meeting was broken up, they|land and Kentucky, and other of the more South- |without increasing or diminishing the sum totalaf | 
turned down Spruce street. Having occasion after|ern States, show a greatly augmented growth of|human happiness, not only of the present, bubof — 
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Growth of Productive Bnergy. 


One of the most important results developed in 
the last census, is that, from 1850 to 1860, we not 
only gained in population beyond the most sanguine 


For “Tho Friend” 
Individual Happiness. 


“No stream from its source 

Flows seaward, how lonely soever its course, ee 
But what some land is gladdened. No star ever roag 
And set, without influence somewhere. Who knows 
What earth needs from earth’s lowest creature? 
No life i 
Can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife, 


meeting, to pass along Front street and by the coffee- 
house, where a number of people were collected, 
some of them appeared very wrathful, and cursed 
us as we passed, Henry Drinker being with me. But 
the Lord, whose interpositions in many instances 
have been marvellous, disappointed the evil designs 
of bad men, which might have been manifested, 
had not the meeting concluded.” 

“ Second month 3d, 1781; Jacob Lindley, who 
lately returned from Carolina, relates that some 
Friends, about ten in number, were forced by the 
soldiery along with them, when about to combat 
the British army in that country; and when they 
approached, and were likely to fire at each other, 
these Friends, who refused to bear arms, were put 
in the front, both parties being near, with their 
guns presented. One of the Friends desired his 

rethren to do as he should, and he fell flat to the 


the staple.” This great increase of production hasjevery subsequent age of humanity. No a 
been owing mainly to two causes. One, that is the|detach himself from this connection. There ism — 
more immediate, is, the concentration of the negroes|sequestered spot in the universe, no dark niche 

upon the richest lands of the South, z.e., the river|along the disk of non-existence, to which he cam — 


bottoms, cane-brake and prairie lands; while the|retreat from his relations to others, where he eal | 


other more general law is the freedom of travel and| withdraw the influence of his existence upon the — 
of intercourse of the States, the facility with which| moral destiny of the world. Everywhere his pret — 


En. 


such lands could be bought and sold, and the secu-|sence or absence will be felt. Everywhere he will — 
rity of property generally, which has facilitated|have companions, who will be better or worse fp 
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such transfers. 
From 1850 to 1860 this process of concentration 


his influence. 
It is an old saying, and one of fearful and 


of slave labour on the richest soils was going on|fathomless import, that we are here forming ¢ba- 
with unexampled energy, owing to the increasing |racters for eternity. Forming characters! —whoset 
demand for cotton. The lands of inferior quality |Our own? or others? Both; and in that momen 
were being steadily abandoned. Now it is one of |tuous fact lie the peril and responsibility of our ex 
the unexampled features of the present rebellion, |istence. Who is sufficient tor the thought l= 
that the portion of the country which was thus/|thousands of my fellow-beings will yearly, and el 
steadily and amazingly growing in wealth above the | years shall end, enter eternity with characters dit 


ground, as did the rest. - A fire immediately en-| growth of population, under the protection of such |fering from those they would have carried thith 
sued, and the Americans were routed and many! mild and gentle and wise laws as have produced |had I[ never lived. The sunlight of that 
slain near these Friends, yet they escaped. I|this prosperity, should upset the whole of it in the|will reveal my finger-marks in their promary fore 
thought this worthy of notice. pursuit of visionary schemes of independence. It|mations, and in all their successive strata @ 
“Sth ; At our Quarterly Meeting I had to remark |is the intoxication of prosperity which has produced |thought and life. And they too, will form 
to Friends the necessity there was to labour to|the present rebellion. characters for eternity, until the influence of my 
have the eye single, and to be truly devoted in| The increase of the production of wheat has been|existence shall be ditfused through all the futam 
heart. I spread my concern [to visit Great Bri-|about double that of population, being seventy per|generations of this world, and through all that 
tain, &c.,] before the meeting; much sympathy with|cent. Chicago has now become one of the greatest |shall be future to a certain point in the world J 
me was expressed, and my certificate endorsed. My|wheat markets in the world. Corn in the mean-\come. As the little silvery, circular ripple, seem 
mind was favoured with a solid covering, and I was|time has only increased about forty per cent. or|motion by the falling pebble, expands from is 
very desirous that the meeting might not give way |five per cent. more than population. This is owing |inch of radius to the whole compass of the pod 
through a regard for me, but that a single eye might| tothe want of foreign demand for it, which, how-|so there is not a child, not an infant Moses place® 
be kept, as the matter was deeply interesting to|ever, will doubtless be increased as the modes of |however softly in his bulrush ark upon the sea@” 
Friends, as well as to myself. preparing it are better understood, and its value |time, whose existence does not stir a ripple, gy ‘ 
“21st; Having been thoughtful about some|as an article of food becomes more appreciated. joutward and on, until it shall have mov Me 
Friends at Deer creek, accompanied by David| The value of slaughtered animals bas about/and spanned the whole ocean of God’s etermityy 
Sands, Samuel Emlen, Jr., and some others, I set| doubled, and of sheep and wool more than doubled, |stirring even the river of life and the fountains @ 
which his angels drink.” ‘ge 
As we cannot then live without exerting 
influence, either for good or evil, how desirable 


out; and on fifth-day attended the meeting there, | while the quality has improved beyond what figures 
which was an exercising, suffering time. Here are|can show. The hay crop has increased only from 
divers valuable Friends, but much oppressed with| thirteen to nineteen million tons, but the cloverseed 
& wrong spirit, which is prevalent in some there. |rose from four hundred and sixty to nine hundred |it, that we should feel the solemn responsi 
“Third month 15th; Feeling some engagement|and twenty thousand bushels—that is, it about/resting. upon us to use it rightly; that 
of mind to attend the Quarterly Meeting at War-|doubled. The orchard products have considerably | launched our barks on life’s great sea, we sh 
Fington, on the west side of the Susquehanna, I set| more than doubled in value. steer our course that other vessels might sal 
out; and on the 16th called at Lancaster, to see| The newspapers increased one hundred per cent.,| follow in the wake of ours. To do good to ot 
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"qe must first be purified ourselves, and in our own|the power of machinery, European manufacturers| evil, of collecting large companies os 


_ we;—forgetting that one talent rightly cultivated| weeks since, is one of those which effect a revolu- 
_ jgfar better than five, unimproved. And do we|tion in industry, and increase public wealth to an|tions. Such practices we believe aro of very hurt- 


_ ws beacon-lights to us, ever reached the “ Celestial 
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Manufacturer of padding at Orleans, and a cotton 
‘oner at St. Denis, have already tried the new 
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jearts the good seed must be sown. may, to a certain extent, become independent of|at the houses of Friends, where they are often de- 
Are we not too apt to imagine that the talents we| America. 


tained until an unseasonable hour of the night, 
are not sufficiently striking to be of much} “This invention, which was unknown a few 


breaking in upon the order of a well regulated 
amily, and exposing the youth to many tempta- 

































































































pot sometimes make the plea of our insignificance, immense extent. When it is considered how many /|fal tendency, and require the vigilant care of well 
g cloak for an indolent disposition, which would| millions are expended in the purchase of raw cot-| concerned parents and others, to check and prevent 
prompt us to avoid any exertion, either mental or|ton, and the short time the manufactured article|them. How much of the demeanor and conver- 
pa, for the benefit of our fellow-creatures? | lasts, any machine that can render worn out cotton|sation which passes on such occasions, is of a very 
prosperity of a religious society depends,|cloth available for fresh spinning, must render|light and frivolous character, even if it be no 

pot upon the number of its members, but upon| great service to the manufacturer.” 
their individual faithfulness, earnestness, and in- 
terest in all that concerns its welfare. And so it 
js throughout the world; good must be effected by 
individual effort, masses cannot accomplish it. It 
has been said that “the great lesson of life is to 
karn to live, and our life-gauge is not measured 
by its years, but by its harvest of thoughts and 
deeds.” Very interesting is it, to trace the expe- 
riences of those who seem to have learned this im- 
+ lesson, and whose lives ‘‘ pure in their pur- 

poe, and strong in their strife,” havé been of in- 


worse ; unworthy of beings endowed by a benefi- 
cient Creator with noble powers of mind, desi 

to be employed to his glory, and the good of each 
other, and wholly unbecoming the gravity of the 
Christian, who feels the responsibility of his high 
calling, and knows that for every idle word that 
men shall speak, they must give an account thereof 
in the day of judgment! How much idle curiosity 
and evil emulation are often awakened respecting 
the dress of individuals, and the character of the 
entertainment, each one trying to outvie others, 
and set themselves off to advantage, while the ex- 
citement of mind and feelings which is produced, 
and the insincerity and display prompted by the 
desire to please, are very uncongenial with the for- 
mation of a sound religious and moral character. 
The great end of society is mutual improvement 
and rational enjoyment; but we think there are 
few who attend these parties, but must ackaow- 
ledge that they are far from being occasions of im- 
provement, or of yielding the mind any calm sub- 
stantial pleasure. We hope the practice will claim 
the care of Friends, and that they will endeavour 
to produce a reformation therein.” 





For “The Friend.” 
“Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil.” 
The salutary Christian counsel contained in the 
annexed extract entitled “ Parties,” taken from 
the book of “ Advices” issued by our Yearly Meet- 
ing, is herewith recommended to the perusal, and 
solid consideration of the readers of “ The Friend.” 
When we consider that conformity to the world, 
which our Divine Lawgiver’s express injunction is 
against, lies at the root of this fleshly compliance, 
._|we may well pause and enquire, whether in that 
>| final account, when “ we must reap what we sow,” 


; NY} and be judged according to the deeds done in the 
mastered ; it may cost hard labour and unwearying body, os shall ton afin to be weighed in the 


tal, but we know that what is worth striving for, world’s balance of custom and fasbion, or in the 


is worth some suffering to attain; and we may rest|) ..vonly b "ie nee 1 
y balance of sincerity and truth! Ah! the 
wmred that none of the great and good who stand | ts)en¢ of influence is & very responsible talent. And 


when we consider the effect of our example upon 
those younger than ourselves, and especially the 
dear children, is there not great danger of so balk- 
ing the testimony of Truth on their susceptible 
minds, and so offending its spirit, as to incur the 
divine malediction so solemnly conveyed in Matt. 
xxiii. 5. 6. These things never can be given way 
to with impunity. But of their consequences im- 
mediate and remote, with our individual part and 
participation therein, we shall perhaps never fully 
know, while only probationers together here on 
earth. Nevertheless, the inspired precept never 
can be gainsayed—“ He that diggeth a pit shall 
fall into it; and whoso breaketh an hedge a serpent 
shall bite him.” 

For our younger Friends who, perhaps, see but 
little harm in these convivial seasons of mirth and 
jollity, we would tenderly and affectionately lift 
the pleading, warning voice. Was this life given 
to us for such a vain and vacant purpose—“ To 
sport our airy season and be seen no more.” Did 
the dear Saviour come into the world, and suffer, 
and die, that we might thus riot in existence,— 
“ thus spend our years as‘a tale that is told,” thus 
abuse the gifts of Providence, and squander life ; 
and finally, can we dare the presumption, that 
after having chosen our own ways, and walked 
after our own hearts, after having sowed to the 
flesh, and enjoyed our fill of the lusts thereof, “ the 
lusts of the eye and the pride of life,” can we then 
expect to die in the full hope of a joyful resurrec- 
tion through the merits of an holy Exemplar and 
High Priest,—a world renouncing, crucified and 
glorified Lord Jesus! Oh! that we might be wise 
in time, and turn from flattery’s deadly breath :— 
“Let not the cooings of the world allure thee; 

Which of her lovers ever found her true? 
Happy, of this bad world, who little know! 
And yet, we much must know her, to be safe. 
To know the world, not love her, is thy point ; 
She gives but little, nor that little, long. 

There is, I grant, a triumph of the pulse; 

A dance of spirits, a mere froth of joy,— 

Our thoughtless agitation’s idle child, 

That mantles high, that sparkles, and expires, 


City,” without knowing something of what it was 
tocross “‘ Sloughs of Despond,” and to climb many 
"Hills of Difficulty.” It is a pleasant thought 
that every one of us, no matter where we may be 
fituated, or how adverse our circumstances, have 
or of doing good. Even the helpless in- 
id, lying year after year on a sick bed, entirely 
dependant on the ministrations of others, may by 
mexample of patience and resignation under suf- 
fering, be the means of silently teaching lessons of 
iMfinite value to all who come within his or her 
Such can say in the words of the poet— 
And even I so weak and poor 
May bear some word of life from thee, 
A beam of hope may reach some heart, 
Even through me. 


80 much has been said and written on “ Indi- 
Yidual Influence,” that more seems scarcely neces- 
tary; yet how desirable it would be for us (be- 

ing as we do in the vast importance of the 
tubject,) always to live under a sense of our ac- 
euntability, and so to regulate our conduct, that 
we might be truly helpers one unto another; re- 
membering at the same time, that “ of ourselves 
Weeando no good thing” but we may “do all 
things through Christ, which strengtheneth us.” 

, C. 





Munich —Switserland, 
(Continued from page 341.) 
Cuamouni, ——, —, 1861. 

* * * Here, at this little town of Rorschach, 
on the south side of lake Constance, where we 
arrived by steamer—a charming trip on this lake 
among beautiful mountain-looking hills—in time 
for a late dinner, I will avail myself of the leisure 
afforded by a rainy evening in a place possessing 
no inducements to walk out, to resume my of late 
much neglected journal; it may serve for the be- 
ginning of my next letter to you which, however, 
will probably not be despatched until after we arrive 
at Chamouni. * * I merely referred in my last, 
I believe, to our visit to Munich, and to its being 
the most beautiful city we had seen on the conti- 
nent. It has fine wide streets, with many rows of 
handsomely, though not fantastically built houses, 
generally of white stone, and many of them are 
superb. No high gables that we saw, and altogether _ 
it is a total contrast to Augsburg, though only forty 
or fifty miles distant. It is adorned with many 
fine statues, monuments, and fountains, and the 
public buildings are magnificent. Two fountains 
are situated on each side of the splendid gate or arch 
built by king Ludovic, and exceed in beauty any 
thing of the kind we have ever seen; both for their 
form, in elegantly sculptured white marble, and for 
the rich and graceful manner in which the water 
is thrown from, and falls around them. The gate 
alluded to is considered a model of modern art; 
it is about fifty'feet high, the material is white mar- 
ble, and the sculpture most graceful and yet bold; 
the arch being surmounted by four very dine colos- 
sal lions, placed in different positions and looking 
different ways. Below is an extract from ——’s 
, journal respecting some of the public buildings. 
Leaving the soul more vapid than before. “The Royal Library is a superb building of im- 
Machine, and have found it to succeed perfectly. “ PARTIES. mense size, capable of holding two million volumes, 

engineers have directed their attention to) “ We wish seriously to call the attention of our|and is. said searcely to be surpassed now, in the 


Recent French Invention —The Paris corres- 
Pendent of the London Times notices two new in- 
Yentions as follows: 

“A skilful engineer residing in Paris has in- 
Wented a machine by which cotton rags of every 

iption may be rendered fit for spinning. By 
means rags, such as old sheets, shirts and 
Pocket handkerchiefs, worth not more than 20/. 
the two hundred pounds weight, can be converted 
blue or red cotton equal to that imported from 

, which, though inferior to American cotton, 

a high price in the Havre market. It is 
pected that this invention will attract the atten- 
of cotton spinners throughout France. One 








subject, and it is not impossible that, through| members to a practice, which we fear is » growing|number and value of the books it contains. The 
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Jesuits’ college, close by it, is also a fine building, 
said to havea rich collection of specimens of natural 
history, and a library of five hundred thousand 
volumes. At this University our coachman told 
us, with an air of great delight and reverence, the 

rince was nowa scholar. The splendid marble 
Puilding devoted to statuary, has a noble colonnade 
in front, reached by a high flight of marble steps. 
It has ten separate halls, each having tessallated 
marble floors with different patterns in nearly all; 
the walls of which are enamelled to represent dif- 
ferent marbles, and the roof and ceiling wrought 
in different patterns and splendidly frescoed, the 
——- being representations of scenes from pro- 

ane history. The gallery of paintings is also an 


ing. They have also the even greater blemish— 
in our view—of an image of the Saviour on the 
cross, or that of the virgin and child, fixed under 
the eaves of the gable front, often large, reaching 
Imost down to the top of the front door. 
Chamouni, —— . Yes at Chamouni! Isit J, 
even I? How often in our journeys has this query 
almost involuntarily arisen. And now truly does 
it seem like a dream from which I must awaken, 





now covered with the gathered snows of centurics, 
immense building, the inside of which is finished in| has been thus covered, thus has gleamed since first 
the most elaborate style of ornamentation. An/the worlds were made! But it is even so;—and 
enclosed portico, which runs the whole length of] because it is so, and that I am only what I ever 
the building, and which I supposed, after walking} have been, one of the very little ones, my dear 
it twice, to be about three hundred feet in length,| and must not be disappointed if I tell them 
is divided into twenty-six groined arches, each| very little about the scenery we have been passing 
quarter of the arch, and the projecting rib being|through during part of this last week. How can 
gorgeously painted in fresco with almost innumer-|I venture to tell you anything about it? Again 
able figures and devices. The wall on one side is}and again have I said it would be fruitless to at- 
panelled and enamelled, with the arms of the various| tempt to convey any conception of it. Pen of mine 
principal cities of Europe, picked in, in the bright-| would as utterly fail as pencil, were I to attempt 
est colours, while the opposite side is a succession|the latter. You have often heard much, and all I 
of rich stained glass windows between the columns 
supporting the arched ceiling. Standing at one end 
of this portico, and looking down it, the effect is 
magnificent, though at first almost dazzling: it takes 
some time before the eye becomes accustomed to the 
splendor of the colouring, or can discriminate the 
different designs, and the various figures delineated. 
The collection of paintings is said to be one of the 
finest in Europe; but it would be in vain for me to 








former and better impressions. Let me at least go 
back a little and rest upon rather tamer scenes— 
scenes more like other parts of this our beautiful 
world which all of us have seen, before I again 
essay to climb these later, so much loftier heights. 
I may still plead the same excuse of closely occu- 
pied time that I have before, for writing but little 
in my journal since we left Cologne, as well as that 
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thrust their beautifully verdant slopes between 'the 
mighty hills that towered above them, were them 
selves often undulating, and their uneven surfaces — 
were clothed with native grass of the most brilliang 
green, while those parts of the mountain sides which 
were not cultivated for grain, or corn, or . 
wore a native livery of green and gold inte 

of the softest and loveliest hue that the eye i 
repose upon; and which as the direct rays of the 


and no reality, that I am even here, gazing from |cloudless sun were reflected from it, seemed tovary 
my chamber window into the face of Mont Blanc!Jin its colors like changeable silk; sometimes the 
Upon that mountain the mere hearing and reading|golden hue predominating, and sometimes the 
about which, from my childhood up, has inspired | green. 
a feeling of awe—whose front and gleaming crown, |pare with it, and indeed never before had an ideg 


that such a surpassingly beautiful carpet had been 
spread by nature over any portion of earth’s sup. 
face. The walnut tree loaded with fruit is abund- 
ant, and graceful larches spread themselves over 
those portions of the mountain sides which were 
too steep for the foot of man to tread, while work. 
ing, and covered the rocky ridges that jutted out 
with their straight and stately trunks, and ‘ri 
like foliage. Some mountains came in view 

six thousand feet in height; and on several 

of what here may be called hills, but which else 
where might assume the name of mountains, were 
the ruins of towers formerly the fastnesses of those 


could say I fear would but take from the effect of |titled robbers who, in the days of darkness and 


feudalism, reduced by the strong arm, all whom 
they could force to submit to their oppressive sway; 
but whom the brave and freedom loving Swiss, 
have long since broken up and driven away. One 
of these castles is so peculiarly situated, as to com- 
mand the attention of every traveller on the route, 
An uncommonly lovely looking valley runs up be 


I never saw any thing of the kind tocom 
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attempt any account of or even comment upon 
them, or of the statue gallery. As we drove along 
the street, we passed a good looking woman sawing 
wood, and I thought how poor a criterion fine 
buildings, paintings and statues are, of true advance 
in civilization, when here In the midst of them a 
woman is not only allowed, but obliged to do such 
work in the public street in order to earn her 
bread.” 

Much of the country between Munich and Augs- 
burg and for some miles in other directions from 
the latter city is very low, and resembles the Irish 
bog ; and its chief production appears to be lignite 
and the turf cut for fuel. It is sometimes covered with 
a pretty good crop of grass, and it was in these dis- 
tricts we first saw herds of cattle feeding; which 
were attended by men or boys; but the general ap- 

arance was very uninteresting, and indeed deso- 


We left Augsburg on the for Lindeau on 
lake Constance. As we travelled southward the 
country gradually became hilly and more and more 
beautiful. Rich cultivation up the stcep sides of 
the hills, the brilliant grass and rich grain, con- 
trasting finely with the dark Norway firs which 
now became abundant, giving the hills the charac- 
ter of mountains; and in some parts hedges were 
to be seen made of the young fir trees. Cottages, 
—no longer the high peaked roof of the German 
dwelling, but the even more picturesque Swiss cot- 
tage, with roofs just the reverse, very low and with 
far projecting eaves—are scattered thickly over hill 
and valley. They are often very neatly and taste- 
fully built cf small smoothly made shingles, about 
two or three inches wide, painted and all nicely 
rounded at the ends where they overlap, looking 
almost like shell work; three sides of the house 
are thus nicely finished, but they nearly all have 
the blemish of the barn attached to the fourth, both 
under one roof, and with all the filthy accompani- 
ments of a barn-yard, directly back of the dwell- 




















of weariness of body and mind, causing a feeling| gorge which forms a pass to the other side of them, 
of incapacity to write at all; which must have been|The rich soil of this valley has called forth great 
evident in my last two letters, especially, if you|pains in its cultivation, and the luxuriant growth 
have detected in them some unacknowledged scraps 
from another journal (rather too convenient) of|deep indentations on the mountain sides; so that — 
which I availed myself. 1 have a great controversy, 
too, against borrowing commodities of any kind, 
most especially against deliberately wearing bor- 
rowed plumes. 
sume my journal has amounted to nothing since we 
left Rorschach, but such jottings as these :—Scenery |from its picturesque shape and position, the farm 

becoming grand—mountains scalloped into peaks,|houses nestling among corn-fields and orchards, — 
capped by sunny clouds—sides clothed with natural |and the little chalets perched upon the te 

grass of wonderful softness and brilliance—rich ex- | heights of its towering barriers. [t seemed to tem 


tween two high mountains, and terminates in@ 


of the various crops has urged the tillage far up the — 
when gazing on the heights above, the eye reste” 
upon spaces of irregular shape, which, by the dif 
ference in smoothness and colour, show that they 
have been brought under culture. The whole scene, 
as you look up this valley, is singularly attractive 


As, however, the attempt to re- 


quisite hills and narrow gorges, runuing at right|minate in unbroken greenness, for a slight tam 
angles towards the road, Xc.,—and as I have pro-|shut out a sight of the dark gorge, and the peakof 
posed to go back and rest a little, [ think it shall the mountain rising beyond those that formed the 
be on yet another extract from ’s journal, from |sides towered far above them, and completed the 
Rorschach to Coire. | picture by appearing to look down upon the beauti- 
“On day the we set off in the train|ful scene spread out before it. Well, directly im 
from Rorschach to Coire. We were now going|the middle of the entrance to this valley, which is 
into the country of mountains, and we had not left; about a quarter of a mile wide, rises obrepte 
the station many miles behind us, before the hills/all sides, a dark mass of rock, to a height of abot 
began to swell into far greater heights than anyjone hundred and fifty feet, affording space on i, 
we had seen since we left Heidelberg, and to as-|top for the ruins of the castle I have alluded to. 
sume a covical shape. They were cultivated nearly |It has stood.there for ages, the guardian or jailt™ 
to their summits, and, as along the banks of the of the valley beyond it, and ifs blackened and crum@+— 
Rhine below, so here, the steep sides were terraced |bling walls, its mouldering towers, and totteriag 
in many places one above the other, in order to |turrets, in the foreground of such a picture of peage— 
afford soil and room for the vineyards. Indian|and purity as the valley beyond it displayed, cat — 
coro was growing quite luxuriantly, and the apple |not fail to rivet the eye of the beholder; and might ‘ 
orchards gave promise of a good crop. ‘The tops|call forth thoughts of the perishable tenure, and to 
of some of the highest hills were capped with clouds, | often the unworthy character of the works “all 
or they rolled along their sides, and as they caught| while the works of the Creator who has pre 
the rays of the sun they looked like chased silver. |the earth for his home maintain their capability for 
Soon we had a view of some of the out-lying|continued improvement. wm 
heights of the Alps, and the spurs, at whose base} ‘‘ The train stopped for a short time at the little 
our track now lay, looked like sturdy offshoots of | village of Ragatz, which is greatly resorted too8 
the good parent giants, around whom they were | account of the hot springs of Pfeffers, about twoor 
closely gathered. ‘The glens and narrow gorges, |three miles distant, which are held in high 
curving in various directions, as if determined to|for their remedial virtues in some diseases. 
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of Truth. 


_ harmless, They heal rather than wound ! 


as well as their locality, and the approach 
to them, are said to be a natural curiosity of no 
common character. They rise at the bottom of a 
gavern, at the upper end of a chasm which termi- 
pates the gorge, whence issues the small river Ta- 
mina. The rocks are so close together, and over- 
bang on one side or the other, as to shut out the 

r part of the light even in a clear day; and 


fastened to the sides of the rocks, which rise per- 
icularly. In some places the rock has not been 
completely separated by nature’s upheaving, but 
forms a natural arch. Along this chasm or tunnel, 
as it may be called, the shelf of plank is carried for 
about a quater of a mile, where the hot spring 
hes out, and whence the water—100° Far.— is 
conducted in wooden pipes to the bath houses. 
Formerly the access to this extraordinary place 
was 80 difficult that the natives and others resort- 
ing to it, were lowered down by ropes into a part 
of the chasm which is most open, and remained in 
the reservoir of hot water for a week at a time, 
eating and sleeping therein. There is a large con- 
yent of Benedictine monks at this place, and we saw 
some of the burly brothers standing about clothed 
in their coarse black serge gowns, fastened round 
the waste with a thick rope; but their whole man- 
ngr and air reminded me of those ‘very humble 
le’ whom Wm. Penn speaks of, that say ‘ come 
and see how humble we are.’ ” 
(To be continued.) 





For “The Friend.” 

As the season has arrived, in which many of our 
members usually seek the sea-shore and other places 
of public resort, either for health or recreation, I 
have felt, I believe in common with many others, 
a desire that Friends, in going away from their 
own homes and mingling with people of the world, 
might have a care on their minds so to regulate 
their conduct and conversation, that no stain should 
be brought upon the high and holy profession of 
our Society, of being led and guided by the spirit 


The present is a time of great excitement in our 
beloved country, and many eyes are turned upon 
Friends because of our refusal to bear arms in any 
¢ause, and they narrowly watch us, to see if we are 
manifesting in other respects also, the evidence of 
being truly and sincerely the disciples of a crucified 
and risen Lord. May all our members, whether 
older or younger, be favoured so to order their con- 
Versation and dealings amongst men, that no re- 

ach may be cast upon our precious principles, 

t that others seeing. their consistent life, may 
have their attention more and more turned to the 
same blessed guide and director in the heart, which 
led our worthy forefathers out of the vain fashions 
and ways of the world. 


Good people are bound to cultivate good man- 
ners. ‘These are a grace in the social sense, and 
have much to do with the growth of grace in a 
spiritual sense. St. Paul became all things to all 
men, that he might save some. He commands us 
to seek to please another for his good unto edifica- 
tion. “Unto all pleasing,” are his words in another 
Place. We have no doubt that the peace of society 
and the growth of christian character are hindered 
often by the violation of christian courtesy. How 
often are poisoned arrows let fly in the form of wit, 
or joke, or satire! Humor, pleasantry, are well if 


| they do not wound the feelings. Satire should 


ve common sense; wit should have wisdom. A 
that breaks the skin or wounds the heart, is a 
weapon. The missiles of good manners are 


It is 
enough for us to say, we did not mean to do 


evil or harm in what we said or did. We should 
mean not to do it. It does not suffice not to mean 
to offend, or injure, or wound ; we should mean not 
to do so. Not meaning and meaning not belong 
to different orders of morals, and to different kinds| }y¢ as a collection of several, composed at different 
of manners. That is a shiftless morality; this a 
noble morality. The one often violates good man- 
ners; the other is a safeguard of propriety and 
spring is reached by a gallery and scaffolding) virtae.—Wm. Warren in Home Monthi 
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Selected. 
EARTH’S CHANGES. 


BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


As waves the grass upon the field to-day 

Which soon the wasting scythe shall sweep away, 
As smiles the flowret in the morning dew, 

Which eve’s chill blast upon the winds may strew; 
Thus, in brief glory, boast the sons of clay, 

Thus bloom awhile, then wither and decay. 


Dust tends to dust—with ashes, ashes blend— 
The senseless turf conceals the buried friend ; 

A few may sigh upon the grave’s, dark brink, 

A few salt tears the broken soil may drink, 

A few sad hearts in lonely sorrow bleed, 

And pay that tribute which they soon must need. 


I saw the infant in its robe of white, 

Its doating mother’s ever dear delight ; 

It clapped its hands when tones of mirth went by, 
And nature’s gladness glistened in its eye ; 

Again I came; an empty crib was there— 

A little coffin, and a funeral prayer! 


I saw the ruddy boy, of vigour bold, 

Who feared not summer’s heat nor winter’s cold ; 
With dexterous heel he skimmed the frozen pool, 
His laugh rang loudest ’mid his mates at school ; 
Again I sought him; but his name was found 

On the low stone that marks yon church-yard mound 


Oh, boasted joys of earth ! how swift ye fly, 
Rent from the hand, or hidden from the eye: 
So through the web the weaver’s shuttle glides, 
So speeds the vessel o’er the billowy tides, 

So cleaves the bird the liquid fields of light, 
And leaves no furrow of its trackless flight. 


But we, frail beings, shrinking from the storm, 
We love these skies that glittering clouds deform ; 
Though wounded oft, as oft renew our toil, 
To rear a fabric on this sand-swept soil ; 
And still we strive, forgetful of the grave, 

..To fix our anchor on the tossing wave. 


Yet He who marks us in our vain career, 

Oft shows how frail is all we hold most dear; 
Spreads o’er some face beloved the deathful gloom, 
Or hides a parent in the lonely tomb; 

Arrests the thoughtless, bids the worldling feel, 
Wounds to admonish, and afflicts to heal. 


Look to that world where every pain shall cease, 
Grief turn to joy, and labour end in peace ; 

O! seek that world by penitence and prayer, 

Sow the seed here, and reap the fruitage there, 
Where shadowy joys no longer cheat the soul, 

But one unclouded year in changeless light shall roll. 


———.- oe 


Selected. 
LIGHT BEHIND THE CLOUDS. 


BY LONGFELLOW. 


We should remember, in these dark days, that there 
is nd cloud without a sun behind it. And the sun will 
shine ere long. Clouds do not last always. 


The day is cold, and dark and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 


My life is cold, and dark and dreary ; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary; 

My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Past, 

But the hopes of youth full thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


Be still, sad heart! and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining? 
Thy fate is the common fate of all— 
Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 
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On the Genninoness and Authenticity of the 
Scriptures. 
BY OLINTHUS GREGORY, L.L.D. 


The Bible is not to be contemplated as one book, 


times, by different persons, and in different places. 
It is a collection of writings, partly historical, 
partly prophetical, partly didactic, composed some 
previously, some subsequently, to an important 
event, adverted to in most of them, called “ the 
coming of the Messiah;” an event which is gener- 
ally described as having a remarkable tendency to 
enhance the glory of God, and the happiness of 
man. Now, to believe the christian religion is to 
believe that Moses and the prophets, Christ and his 
apostles, were what they were described to be in 
these books; that is, were endued with divine au- 
thority, that they had a commission from God to 
act and teach as they did, and that He will verify 
their declarations concerning future things, and 
especially those concerning a future life, by the 
event. * * * Such a belief, that it may be 
operative, must have a substantial basis: and so 
varied and persuasive are the evidences of christi- 
anity, that every man, whether his intellectual 
faculties are weak or strong, have been little or 
much cultivated, may obtain evidence suited to his 
circumstances. He who cannot enter into elaborate 
disquisitions concerning the credibility of the Serip- 
tures, has other and often stronger grounds of faith. 
He may see the provision which the Bible makes 
for the restoration of man to happiness to be pre- 
cisely such as his own necessities require: he may 
see that the purity of its commands has a wonder- 


*|fal tendency to elevate the nature of man, and to 


produce universal felicity; he may experience that 
actual change of heart and life which the gospel 
promises to all sincere believers; and then, as the 
apostle expresses it, ‘‘ He that believeth on the Son 
of God hath the witness in himself,” a witness that 
may grow and triumph during the decay of the 
mental faculties, the anguish of a sick-bed, and the 
agonies of death. But the evidence of which I now 
intend principally to speak, is that deducible from 
@ more critical examination of the Bible itself, and 
from collateral testimony drawn fron historic and 
other indisputable sources. 

Now any candid and reflecting person, when he 
first directs his attention to this wonderful volume, 
and notices the awful, duthoritative, and moment- 
ous language which is often assumed in it, will be 
naturally impelled to inquire, Is this book what it 
professes to be? Were its various authors instruct- 
ed by God to relate the histories, state the doc- 
trines, enforce the precepts, predict the events, 
which are the subjects of their respective books? 
Were they “ holy men of God, who spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost,” or were they im- 
postors? Or, to reduce these inquiries into a 
methodical form, it will be asked generally, Are 
| the books of the Old aud New Testaments (exclud- 
ing those which are avowedly apocryphal) genuine? 
|Are they authentic? Are they inspired? Here 
| nothing is asked that is tautologous, nothing that 
is superfluous. For a book may be genuine that is 
not authentic : a book may be authentic that is not 
genuine : and many are both genuine and authentic 
which are not inspired. The history of Sir Charles 
Grandison, for example, is gevuine, being indeed 
written by Richardson, the author whose name it 
bears; but it is not authentic, being a mere effort 
of that ingenious writer’s invention in the produc- 
tion of fictions. The account of Lord Anson’s 
Voyages, again, is an authentic book, the informa- 
tion being supplied by Lord Anson himself to the 
author; but it is not genuine, for the real author 
was Benjamin Robins, the mathematician, and not 
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Walters, whose name is a 
Memoirs of the Life of Cowper are both genuine 
and authentic; they were written by Mr. Rosin: 
and the information they contain was deduced from 
the best authority. The same may be said of many 
other works, which, notwithstanding, lay no claims 
to the character of being inspired. These three 
characteristics of genuineness, authenticity, and 
inspiration, meet no where but in the books which 
constitute the Old and New Testaments. In order 
to establish this position, I shall now attend to the 
qualities of genuineness and authenticity, which 
will farnish ample employment for the present let- 
* * ., * * 


Here I shall first present you with three general 
propositions on the genuineness of Scripture, taken 


’ principally from an ingenious philosopher of the 


last century; and then subjoin some such particu- 
lar considerations as must, I think, in conjunction 
with those propositions, remove all doubt from every 
candid mind. 

I. The Genuineness of the Scriptures proves the 
Truth of the principal Facts contained in them. 

For, First, it is very rare to meet with any gen- 
uine writings professing to be real history, in which 
the principal facts are not true; unless where both 
the motives which engaged the author to falsify, 
and the circumstances which gave some plausibility 
to the fiction, are apparent; neither of which can 
be alleged in the present case, with any colour of 
reason. Where the writer of a history appears to 
the world as such, not only his moral sense, but 
his regard to his character and his interest, are 
strong motives not to falsify in notorious matters : 
he must, therefore, have stronger motives from the 
opposite quarter, and also a favourable conjuncture 
of circumstances, before he can attempt this. 

Secondly. As this is rare in general, so it is 
much more rare where the writer treats of things 
which happened in his own time, and under his own 
cognizance or direction, and communicates his his- 
tory to persons under the same circumstances. All 
which may be said of the writers of the Scripture 
History. 

That this and the following arguments may be 
applied with more ease and perspicuity, I shall 
here, in one view, refer the books of the Old and 
New Testaments to their proper authors. It is 
assumed, then, that the Peutateuch consists of the 
writings of Moses, put together by Samuel, with a 
very few additions; that the books of Joshua and 
Judges were, in like manner, collected by him ; 
and the book of Ruth, with the first part of the 
book of Samuel, written by him; that the latter 

art of the first book of Samuel, and the second 
k, were written by the prophets who succeeded 
Samuel, probably Nathan and Gad; that the 
books of Kings and Chronicles are extracts from 
the records of the succeeding prophets concerning 
their own times, and from the public genealogical 
tables, made by Ezra; that the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah are collections of like records, some 
written by Ezra and Nehemiah, and some by their 
redecessors; that the book of Esther was written 
/ some eminent Jew, in or near the times of the 
transactions there recorded, perhaps Mordecai,— 
though some conjecture it was Ezra; the book of 
Job by a Jew, probably by Moses; the Psalms by 
David, Asaph, Moses, and other pious persons ; 
the books of Proverbs and the Canticles by Solo- 
mon; the book of Ecclesiastes by Solomon, towards 
the close of his life, when distress and anguish had 
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nded to it. Hayley’s| Testament, many external ones too, (which will be |intermixed with it be true also. In like m 


touched upon as we proceed,) by which these books 
may be shown to belong to the authors here speci- 
fied. Or, if there be any doubts, they are merely 
of a critical nature, and do not at all affect the 
authenticity of the books, nor materially alter the 
application of the arguments in favour of this pro- 
position. Thus, if the Epistle to the Hebrews be 
supposed to have been written not by St. Paul, but 
by Clement, or Barnabas, or Luke, the evidence 
therein given to the miracles performed by Christ 
and his followers, will not be at all invalidated by 
this circumstance. 

Thirdly. The great importance of the facts men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, makes it still more impro- 
bable that the several authors should either have 
attempted to falsify, or have succeeded in such an 
attempt. This, indeed, is an argument for the 
truth of the facts, which proves the genuineness of 
the books at the same time. The truth of the 
facts, however, is inferred more directly from their 
importance, if the genuineness of the Scriptures be 
previously allowed. The same thing may be ob- 
served of the great number of particular circum- 
stances of time, place, persons, &c., mentioned in 
the Scriptures, and of the harmony of the books 
with themselves, and with each other. These are 
arguments both for the genuineness of the books, 
and the truth of the facts distinctly considered, 
and also arguments for deducing the truth from the 
genuineness. And, indeed, the arguments for the 
general truth of the history of any age or nation, 
where regular records have been kept, are so inter- 
woven together, and support each other in such a 
variety of ways, that it is extremely difficult to 
keep the ideas of them distinct, so as not to anti- 
cipate, and not to prove, more than the exactness 
of logical method requires one to prove. Or, in 
other words, the inconsistency of the contrary sup- 
position is so great, that they can scarcely stand 
long enough to be confuted. You may easily try 
this upon the history of England or*France, Rome 
or Greece. 

Fourthly. If the books of the Old and New Tes- 
taments were written by the persons to whom they 
are ascribed above; 4. ¢. if they be genuine, the 
moral characters of these writers afford the strongest 
assurance that the facts asserted by them are true. 
Falsehoods and frauds of a common nature shock 
the moral sense of common men, and are rarely met 
with except in persons of abandoned characters : 
how iticonsistent, then, must those of the most glar- 
ing and impious nature be with the highest moral 
characters! That such characters are due to the 
sacred writers appears from the writings themselves, 
by an internal evidence ; but there is also strong 
external evidence in many cases; and indeed this 
point is allowed in general by unbelievers. The 
sufferings which several of the writers underwent 
both in life and death, in attestation of the facts 
delivered by them, is a particular argument in 
favour of these. . 

Fifthly. The arguments here alleged for proving 
the truth of the Scripture history from the genuine- 


ness of the books, are as conclusive in respect of | 


the miraculous facts, as of the common ones. But 
besides this, it may be observed, that if we allow 


the genuineness of the books to be a sufficient evi- | 


dence of the common facts meutioned in them, the 
miraculous facts must be allowed also, from their 
close connection with the common ones. It is neces- 
sary to admit both or neither. It is not, for in- 


reclaimed him from idolatry; the Prophecies by|stance, to be conceived, that Moses should have 


the prophets whose names they bear; and the delivered the Israelites from their slavery in Egypt, | sitting the representatives reported that they had 


books of the New Testament by the persons to|or conducted them through the wilderness for forty | 
whom they are usually ascribed. There are many| years, at all, in such manner as the common history 
internal evidences, and, in the case of the New|represents, unless we suppose the miraculous facts 


the fame of Christ’s miracles, the multitndes whieh: im 
followed him, the adherence of his disciples, 
jealousy and hatred of the chief priests, scribes, 

pharisees, with many other facts of a common ng. 
ture, are impossible to be accounted for, unless we 
allow that he did really work miracles. And similag 
observations apply in general to the other parts of 
the scripture history. v 

(To be continued.) 


Immense Business on the Erie Canal.—Daring 
the first sixteen days of May, nine hundred 
eighty-two canal boats were cleared at the Buffalo 
\eletiete office, making a daily average of upward 
lof sixty boats. If it had been necessary to move 
the aggregate of property taken by this fleet of 
iboats by rail, it would have taken sixty trains of 
\twenty-two cars each daily, or an aggregate of 
twenty-one thousand six hundred and four cars, 
It is estimated that there will be six thousand canal 
boats in operation on the Erie Canal this su: 
and the pressure of grain is so great that it is be 
lieved all the boats will be fully employed. The. 
arrival of the grain at Buffalo, since navigation, 
opened, is greater than ever before. The report of, 
the Chicago Board of Trade, made previous to the 
opening of navigation, exhibited an excess,in the. 
general aggregate of grain in store at that city ove? 
the preceding season.— Late Paper. 
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DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. ; 

We take the following extracts from the last 
number of “ The British Friend.” vi 

Second-day, 27th of 4th Month.—The Yearly - 
Meeting commenced at ten o'clock, * * * the clerk 
read the opening minute. The repreg€ntatives were 
then called over, by which it appeared that six were 
absent, four of whom were accounted for; and cer 
tificates and minutes on behalf of Friends present 
in the work of the ministry were read. The clerk: 
read the report of the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders, which called forth much expression 
from several Friends. Joseph Jesper offered some 
valuable advice to elders. A Friend adverted to 
the large number of meetings having no one in the 
istation of minister, and spoke of the duty of eldem 
being more especially to encourage young minis 
ters, &c. 


\ * * * 


* 
| After the epistle from London Yearly i 
was read, a Friend thought that the present w 





\be a suitable time to consider the propriety of in 


|Viting a deputation from the London Yearly Meet 
‘ing’s committee, which was appointed last year to” 
visit the meetings in Kngland, to visit this oe , 
|as way might appear to open. Another Friend 
thought it was agreed in London last year not to 
‘do so, they not feeling their way clear. ‘I'he further — 
consideration of this subject was deferred. Epistle’ 
from New York read; abso one from New England 
‘and from Western Yearly Meeting. The clerk) — 
alluded to the fact that no epistle had been received: — 
this year either from Baltimore or North Carolina 
He accounted for this by Friends there being inthe 
neighbourhood of the seat of war. 

‘ihe weeting then adjourned till four in the after 
noon. 

Second-day afternoon.— At the opening of this 





agreed to propose Thomas W. Jacob as clerk, and 4 
James N. Richardson and Henry White as hig 
ants; and they were accordingly appointed. 
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geeded with, during which a good 
was made respecting the subjects to which they re-| was in no de 
After the reading of the answers to the) impost, 
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ing of the answers to the queries was next pro- 


which they 


gree compromised by their paying this |day in our Society was the making 






ng 
deal of remark) a paid ministry, expressed their conviction that it|rangements for its exercise. The great want of the 


of these arra 


regarded as merely a tax upon| ments for the exercise of these lower gifts (if they 
first and second, a Friend said, that he could not|the land. The decision of the Yearly Meeting on|may be so called). Paul’s directions to Timothy, 


y 
saying he had rarely heard a lower account of; this point was recorded some years since, and the|‘‘ Those things which thou hast heard,” &., “ of 
wbretian body than that given by the answers to| subject was therefore not permitted to be gone into|me,” applies to these lower gifts. He hoped Friends 


the first query. Another exhorted to a better at- 
tendance of meetings in the middle of the week. 
. * * a * 


A Friend said that the oftener he heard the an- 
swers to this query—the first—read, the more he 
felt it to be a startling fact, that notwithstanding 
the appearance of improvement in the Society, so 
large a number of persons absented themselves from 
our week-day and business meetings. He remem- 
bered when he had himself fallen into the habit, 
and deeply felt the loss he had sustained. He had 
heard in an English Quarterly Meeting the word 
“encouraged” used in a similar case—* Friends 
are encouraged to a more regular attendance ;” 
and thought the enemy often began by trying to 
discourage us. He appealed to his hearers whether 
they had not often felt this cold feeling of discour- 
agement, when they have feared that the promises 
did not apply to them. He longed that there might 
be a warmer feeling of confidence with respect to 
the promise to the assembled church, ‘‘ Where too 
or three,”’ &c. 


afternoon meetings. No doubt there are various 
reasons why this deficiency occurs. Some are too 
infirm to go out twice, some live too far away, and 
in some places only one meeting is held. But there 
is another cause ; many of the younger, aad per- 
haps even middle-aged indulge in some recreation 
on First-day afternoon, or they frequent meetings 
of other denominations. But what shall we say to 
our young Vriends, when we hear our older Friends 
reat reason for the deficiency on 
account of the lifelessness of our meetings? we have 
no ministry, and we must expect our young people 
to go where there is. Is this the way to attract 
ig people to our own church? His mind had 
many times pained when he had heard such 
Temarks as these. He was brought into the So- 
tiety of Friends through convincement of the truth 
of the christian doctrines as professed by them. 
He had felt great comfort in sitting in silent meet- 
ings from the time he first joined the Society. He 
was ready to acknowledge that silence of itself was 
Bot worship, but earnestly invited his young friends 
© seek for heavenly assistance, aud they would 

have no need to go to other places of worship. 
After the reading of the answers to the third 
query, some discussion took place as to the pre- 
tise meaning of the query, some Friends appearing 
to think that it referred primarily to the private 
teading of the Scriptures in our closets. 
* * * * * 
After the answers to the fourth query had been 
read, J. J., alluding to the answer from one Quar- 
terly Meeting, hoped that in giving so low an an- 
swer, they were not representing things worse than 
they really were. In explanation, a Friend from 
that Quarterly Meeting said, that this arose from 
tome Friends taking so high a standard. J. T. said 
twas a high standard; but the query asks not, 
“Do Friends do so?” but, “ Are they careful to 
Maintain!” &c. Of course, if they are conscious of 

* want of care, they must give a low answer. 
From the answers to the fifth query it appeared 
that a large proportion of those liable have no ob- 
mn to pay tithe-rent charge. Many Friends 


at much length. 


After the answers to the sixth query, relating to |things 


will consider ‘this very important subject. Few 
are more likely to retain amongst us those 


christian testimony against all war, had been read, | inquiring minds whom it is so important to retain, 


J. T. said, that we ought carefully to examine our- 
selves as to how far in our walk through life we 
were keeping to our testimony in this respect. Are 
we really in our schools and families training our 
children in peace principles? We seem to expect 
them to grow up peace men, but do we imbue them 
with the principle in early life? He feared we were 
not faithful to our children, and that there was a 
trimming disposition creeping in amongst some of 
our most intelligent members on this point. 

The clerk proposed that a summary of the an- 
swers should be prepared and sent down to every 
Monthly Meeting, so that absent members may 
know something of the state of the body. This 
proposition was agreed to, and six Friends were 
appointed to take charge of the matter. * * 


and who almost always leave us for the worse. It 
would be better for them to remain, and benefit the 
body in which they were placed, than go where 
they will at least find much in which they cannot 
unite. 

A Friend said that all gifts proceed from the 
same Spirit, and there was no place in which the 
gift of teaching could be so well exercised as in our 
meetings for worship ; but he did not like the idea 
of establishing meetings of a lower character. 

Several Friends coincided in this view. 

Fourth-day evening, four o'clock, 29th of 4th 
Month.—A Friend brought forward a proposition 
to invite the committee (which was appointed last 
year in London Yearly Meeting, to visit the Quar- 


*\terly Meetings) to send a sub-committee to visit 
Afterwards a Friend said, we must all feel how | this nation. 


Another Friend thought that unless 


deficient we have been, and he wished to call atten-|a living concern should originate in that committee 


tion particularly to the duties of parents. A great|for such a service, our invitation was not likely to 
A Friend said, he wished to refer to a deficiency| deal may be done with children while very young, 


not yet attended to, viz. that of attendance of|though perhaps many do not feel so anxious about 


them till they begin to grow older. Parents should 
endeavour by their example not to lead to the be- 
lief that the present life is of more importance than 
it really is, and to imbue their minds with a love 
of their Saviour. Another Friend feared that while 
we had done well as regards this world, the fruits 
of the Spirit were not so evident. Each of us 
should seriously ask himself whose servant he is? 
There is no intermediate state, and it is a delusion 
of the evil one to think that we can be children of 
God without knewing it, and feeling his love in our 
hearts. We are all called upon some time or other 
to confess Him before men, and pride tends per- 


avail. 

After some discussion on this subject it was 
to leave it, with the understanding that if London 
Yearly Meeting felt disposed to send a committee, 
the representatives should encourage them to do so. 

Shortly after this a Friend brought under the 
notice of the meeting the bill then before parlia- 
ment for the closing of public-houses on the first 
day of the week, * * * and proposed that a peti- 
tion should be prepared and forwarded by the 
meeting, asking that the legislature would support 
this measure and extend its provisions to this land. 
Great unanimity was expressed with this proposi- 
tion, and after much expression of opinion, the 
course suggested was agreed to, and the petition 


haps even more than unbelief to prevent our doing | was directed to be prepared and placed ready for 


so. 
* * * * * 


signature. 
The clerk informed the meeting that a minute of 


Referring to the answers to the sixth query from |the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders pro- 


one Quarterly Meeting, a Friend said that he feared |po ing an alteration in the constitution of that 
that the exception as regards conversation was|body, that the meeting referred to should be held 
equally applicable to other Quarterly Meetings./ without any previous conference of elders, was on 


He did not look for much progress in peace prin-|the table. 


ciples in the world; it will not be till the spirit 
which leads to fighting is removed. In theory, 
most of us recognize the impolicy of war; but we 
have never been tried. In conversation we speak 
of war and warlike matters just the same as others 
4 * * * * 

A young Friend said that he felt reluctant to 
speak, and had listened with great interest to the 
observations made this morning. A few years 
ago he had been used to go to other places, to hear 
what he was desirous to know, but did not tind it, 
and is now convinced that the principles of the 
Society are the practical carrying out of the re- 
ligion of the New ‘Testament, and would encourage 
all, especially young men, not to leave the Society. 
He was glad the subject of war was introduced, 
and is quite satisfied of our principles respecting it, 
and cannot conceive how avy one can think other- 
wise. Friends, from education, should be peculi- 
arly qualified to spread these principles. 
* ; * * * * 


Auother Friend said that few subjects could 


od their regret at this fact, which they con-|more properly occupy this meeting than the gift of 


After some consideration this proposi- 
tion was accepted by the meeting. 

A Friend. said that he thought we should take 
some meaus to communicate to our absent friends 
the deep exercise which had been felt on account 
of the state of Society. 

* * * * * 

After a good deal had been said on both sides 
of the question, it was ultimately agreed not to issue 
an epistle to our own members on the present oc- 
casion, as there did not appear to be sufficient un- 
animity of feeling to warrant the Yearly Meeting 
in doing so. 

Heury Russell stated he was directed by the 
large committee to consult the Yearly Meeting re- 
specting sending an epistle to the new Yearly Meet- 
ing of lowa, which is an offset of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. The clerk, after listening to the remarks 
from a few Friends on this subject, made a minute 
appointing a special committee to prepare a short 
epistle expressive of the wart interest felt for them, 
and the encouragement due to them on the occa- 
sion of their first coming together in a Yearly 


Meeting capacity. 
A Friend that a regular tabular state- 


ed a sign of great weakness; but others, whilo|teaching. Lt was never denied by the Society ;|ment of the number of members in our Society, 
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that the building may be ready for use the ensuing| 2ebel Privateers.—The bold and daring ravages of ong 

winter. of these piratical cruisers, was noticed last week. s 

the Tacony became too well known longer to elude pu 

suit, the crew were transferred to another vessel 

they had taken and the Tacony was destroyed. 

to obtain possession of one still better suited for their ne. 

farious purposes, Capt. Read, and a part of his crew, 

entered Portland harbor in the night, on a fishing boat, ay 

siezed the United States revenue cutter Caleb Cushing, ! 

and run her out to sea. Prompt pursuit was made 

two steamers, the revenue cutter was overtaken, and 

engagement ensued. The privateers finding that 

was impossible, took to their boats after setting eal 

ter on fire. She was destroyed, and the pirates who 

were endeavouring to escape were captured. They were 

22 in number, including Capt. Read. a 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad.—The rebels have oncg 

more inflicted serious injuries upon this road, blo’ 

up culverts, burning bridges, tearing up the rails 

burning rails and ties together, upon the portions of it 

which have fallen into their hands. The Chesapeake 


showing the annual increase or decrease, should be 
presented to the Yearly Meeting each year, as is 
done in the London Yearly Meeting. After some 
discussion, in which many Friends-approved of the 
proposition, the final decision of the question was 
referred to the Yearly Meeting’s committee. 
Towards the close of this sitting it was agreed to 
hold a conference on the subject of education (and 
to which was referred the reports of the several 
schools) the same evening at seven o’clock. Women 
Friends were invited to attend this conference. 
Sizth-day, * * * four P. M.—Report of com- 
mittee appointed to examine the treasurer’s account 
was produced and read. The expenses of Friends 
travelling in the ministry were more than usual; 
£400 was ordered to meet the expenses of the en- 


sui ear. 
” "8 J a * * om 


The report of the committee to consider of a pro- 
~_ change in the time of holding the Yearly 

eeting in future was brought in, and read, as fol- 
lows:—The Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders at the rise of the Dublin Friends’ Third- 
day meeting; the Yearly Mceting to commence on 
Fourth-day after the last First-day in 4th Month, 
at ten A.M.; a meeting for worship on Noe follow- 
ing Sixth-day, at ten A.M.; which was, aNer con- 
sideration, agreed to. 

Shortly afterwards, a Friend brought forward the 
question of the revision of the Book of Discipline. 
He urged upon the meeting the necessity for a 
thorough revision of the entire book; and while 
many Friends expressed a decided opinion that the 

resent was not the best time for undertaking this 
important work, and that it was far from desirable 
to enter upon so wide a field of criticism so soon 
after the alteration of the Queries and Advices, the 
feeling of the meeting was clearly in favour of the 
proposition. After a long and interesting discus- 
sion, the matter was referred to a committee of six- 
teen Friends, who were directed to revise the con- 
tents of the Book of Rules and Advices, and re- 
port to next Yearly Meeting. 

Seventh-day morning, eleven A.M.—The abstract 
of the answers to the Queries intended to be sent 
to London Yearly Meeting was brought in; and, 
with some alterations, agreed to, The epistle to 
London Yearly Meeting was also read at this sit- 
ting, and the names of representatives to London 
read. The business of the Meeting having been at 
length concluded; after a solemo pause, during 
which prayer was offered for a blessing upon those 
who were about to depart for their own homes, the 
meeting separated; hoping to assemble again at 
the appointed time next year, if the Lord permit. 












































































































Contributions may be sent to John M. Whitall, 
President, No. 410 Race street, or Frederick W. 
Morris, Treasurer of the Swarthmore Association, 
No. 1608 Market street, Philadelphia. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—News from England to the 18th ult. John 
Bright has addressed Parliament on American affairs, 
arguing that the freedom of the slaves in the South 
would increase the produce of cotton. The House of 
Commons has rejected the annual motion in favour of 
voting by ballot, by thirty majority. In the House of 
Lords, Marquis Clanricarde moved for the papers rela- 
tive to the protection by British vessels in the West In- 
dies against capture byjAmerican cruisers, and demand- 
ed the proceedings of these cruisers. Earl Russell said 
that one or two recent seizures had attracted attention, 
and representations had been made to the Washington : : 
Cabinet. The United States Government had mone ae ~— oo has been cut by them in several p 
that there were sufficient grounds to justify the seizures, ‘ah a “4 ~~ All the canal-boats a 5 
and these grounds would be proved in the Prize Courts. “* ® d etween Williamsport and. Cumberland, wep 
He thought the blockade was efficient, and entitled to "Phe C The following i . 
recognition, and every allowance ought to be made for a ee ee » lowing information respecting the 
hasty acts. He believed there was every desire on the in New Yok thet ered from the newspaper cole 
part of the American Government to prevent injustice W ao = A. - a tee, t eaid lo ig t. In the 
being done. Lord Palmerston, in a speech, said that on ills, », gO bio yt | sa fal a ae Southera 
all questions of peace or war, whether in the West or ee af = oo l Se Se parts of 
the East, both France and England were in perfect ac- Pe a the yield has been diminished by drought, 
cord. The International Financial Society have made Th ‘her, vania, the prospect is almost universally good, 
arrangements for purchasing the property and rights of b a oe ae generally below a Ate The to» 
the Hudson Bay Company, by giving £300 for every £100 acco crop of three counties in Indiana will this year 
share. The total capital of the company is £500,000, an to 950,000 pounds. Southern Indiana is rapidly » 
and the total amount of purchase will therefore be "“Oold an lmpertent tobacco growing a ; 
£1,500,000. A deposit of £100,000 has already been Wh . eed eet question 1s sometians asked: 
paid. The Liverpool market for cotton and breadstuffs b - me: ecome of the gold coin? The paste Sai 
was quiet, and the quotations nearly unchanged. . — eae some of this treasure. To prevent 

Unitep Stares.—ebel Invasion of Pennsylvania.—The soe a, the rebels, the bankers and others of that E 
movements of the rebel forces bave been conducted with| 8S erred to Cleveland, Ohio, on the 15th inst., $15, 
so much celerity, and so shrouded in mystery, as to baffle “a a gold, and on the succeeding day $650,000, 
all speculations respecting their probable aim aud design. th : ‘ational Finances —Notwithetanding the p 
What was at first supposed to be merely a raid for pur- bli ening and unsatisfactory condition of affairs, 
poses of plunder, has gradually developed into a formid-| PU" confidence in the ultimate stability of the @ : 
able invasion. At the time of making this summary, te not a impaired. The subscriptions to the fives ¢ 
(the 30th ult.,) the accounts from Maryland render it oo - S. Loan, at the agency if this city, amounted — 
pretty certain that nearly the whole of the great rebel| /#St week to an aggregate of $6,744.950, and for the ~ 
army, commanded by General Lee, was then on the North Sixth month to $74,387,000. ° oy 
side of the Potomac, and a considerable part of it within New York.—Mortality last week, 470, including 180 
the State of Pennsylvania. Gen. Lee, himself, was at under five years of age. i 
Chambersburg, Pa., on the 27th ult., and with Generals Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 310. During the 
Longstreet and Hill, took the road towards Gettysburg, = week 2297 soldiers were admitted into the army 
aeeeed by Hill’s corps. Another large division of the ieee wn 101 were returned to duty, leaving 
rebel afmy passed through Chambersburg, and is now|”’; » ‘. 
cosine aendidems posing ndeamnes ts the imme-| _7%e Markets, ¢c.—The following were the quotations é 
diate neighbourhood of that city. No serious opposition | °™ the 29th inst. New York.—The oe market 93 
had been made to the progress of the rebels, and they ates achive at 8} a 7 per cent. American gold, 14%, § 
have successively occupied York, Carlisle, and various Jnited States sixes, 1681, 106. Seven-thirty Treasamp 
other places on their route, levying contributions upou a 104. Middling uplands cottén, Ca 69 cts. Supere — 
the inhabitants. Wrightsville, on the Susquehanna, op-| 25° State and Western flour, $4.70 & $5.20. Bal / 
posite Columbia, has been entered by a iarge rebel force, flour, $6.45 a $7.15. Chicago spring wheat, $1.25 a $ Z 
and the great bridge has been burned to prevent their| Red winter Western, $1.40 a $1.50. White Michigas) 
crossing the river. A despatch from Harrisburg, on the $1.63 a $1.75. Oats, 75 a 77 cts. Western Yellow 
29th ult.; states that the rebel force at York was about 75a 76. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $5.50 a $b. 
15,000 men ; that at Wrightsville had fallen back towards Penna. red wheat, $1.49 a $1.50; White, $1.60 a $l. 
York. The rebels had burned six bridges on the Northern Rye, $1.05. F er yellow corn, 87 cts. Oats, 758 
Central Railroad, between Goldsborough and York, a|°'S: Cloverseed, $5.25 a $5.75. Timothy, $2.00 a $2.25, 
distance of sixteen miles. The Pennsylvania Railroad Flaxseed, $2.37 a $2.50. r 
bad not, up to that time, been interfered with, though 
being exposed and defenceless, portions of it would pro- 
bably soon be destroyed. 

The Army of the Potomac.—Very little information re- 
specting the movements of this army, has been recently 
published. A correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
writing from Washington on the 26th ult., states that a 
part of it had crossed the Potomac at Point of Rocks, 
other portions of it were reported to be crossing between 
that point and Edward’s Ferry. Gen. Hooker has been 
relieved at his own.request, and the command has been 
given to General Meade. 

Vicksburg and Port Hudson.—The latest advices repre- 
sent the siege of these two strongholds as progressing. 
Affairs remained much as in the previous week. 

Tennessee.—General Rosecrans is reported to be ad- 
vancing upon the rebe.s. A skirmish took place on the 
24th and 25th, at Guy’s Gap, in which 225 of the Union 
troops were killed or wounded. In another encounter, 
according to a despatch from Cincinnati, about 300C 
rebels were captured. There was some reason to believe 
that Gen. Bragg had sent a part of his forces to Missis- 
sippi, and that he weuld therefore probably not risk a 
general engagement, but fall back towards Chattanooga. 
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COMMUNICATED FOR “THE FRIEND.” 


A need has long been felt, by many Friends in 
this city, of a suitable building where benevolent 
meetings, schools for the poorer classes, &c., may 
be held, and it is now proposed to erect a house 
for such purposes, in a central situation, if subscrip- 
tions sufficient can be obtained. 

The proposed objects, as set fort’: in the pre- 
amble of the Association which has started the pro- 
ject, are the accommodation of First-day and week- 
day schools for the instruction and improvement 
of the poor and ignorant, and for teaching sewing 
and domestic economy to poor women; for distri- 
buting work and assistance to the needy, and for 
other objects of a kindred and benevolent charac- 
ter; all of which shall be conducted in a manner 
consistent with the views and practices of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends, =~ 

The project having received the approval of 
some of our older and most judicious Friends, will 
it is hoped be liberally contributed to, in order 





RECEIPTS. — rf 

Received from Jno. Carter, for Andw. Eves, Pa., $10, — 
to No. 52, vol. 32, and for Job M‘Carty, Pa., $2, to NO. 
43, vol. 37. ss 











A meeting of “The Association of Friends for the Ii” 
struction of Poor Children,” will be held at the usual. 
place on Second-day evening the 6th inst., at 8 o’closk 
Wo. Smepuey, Jr., Clerks 








Philada., 7th mo., 1863. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA) 
Physician and Superintendemg,—Josuua H. WortTHiNe= 

ton, M. D. ue! 
Application for the Admission 6f Patients —— 

made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exwis, 

of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phile- 

delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. Pea) 


nae 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania B 


